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Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


, Whether  IVEA  will  hack  aalary  aid  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  a  general  federal  aid  bill,  with  a  “floor  under 
the  education  of  every  child,”  is  to  be  decided  at  the  NEIA 
convention  in  St.  Louis  this  week,  NEIA,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Willard  E.  Givens  reports.  The  switch  is  probable. 
Said  Mr.  Givens:  “Church  versus  state  is  an  issue,  but 
it  is  not  a  school  issue.  If  we  can  get  out  on  the  floor  a 
bill  for  federal  aid  to  public  school  employes,  aid  to 
education  will  be  clear-cut.”  (See  “Federal  Aid  Requires 
Minimum  Controls,”  below.) 


In  setting  school-leaving  ages,  lawmakers 
should  remember  that  technically  a  child  is  in  his  first 
year  the  day  he  is  born,  and  in  his  second  year  after  he 
reaches  his  first  birthday.  At  least,  so  thinks  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court. 

For  50  years,  Indiana  children  have  been  required  to 
remain  in  school  until  what  is  customarily  considered  the 
age  of  16,  but  last  month  a  decision  of  the  court  lowered 
the  age  by  one  year.  In  acquitting  an  Amish  farmer  on 
charges  of  violating  the  Indiana  Compulsory  School  At¬ 
tendance  Law,  the  court  found  that  the  statute,  which 
specifies  school  attendance  of  every  child  “between  the 
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ages  of  seven  and  15  years,  inclusive,”  did  not  cover  the 
farmer’s  15-year-old  son.  The  boy,  Ae  court  ruled,  had 
completed  his  15th  year  when  he  reached  his  15th  birthday. 

Troubles  within  UNESCO  were  aired  interna¬ 
tionally  last  month  when  Director-C^neral  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet  of  Mexico  turned  in  his  resignation  with  these 
complaints:  (1)  member  nations  are  not  supporting  the 
organization  financially,  nor  carrying  out  its  resolutions 
(2)  UNEISCO  delegates  are  more  interested  in  incidental 
activities  than  in  those  aimed  at  securing  peace.  Later 
Bodet  agreed  to  continue  in  the  post,  but  the  flare-up  was 
symptomatic  of  UNESCO’S  unhealthy  condition,  ^t  up 
to  operate  on  an  $8,000,000  annual  budget  (which  Bodet 
thinks  too  small),  the  organization  isn’t  receiving  that 
much.  Since  1947,  unpaid  pledges  from  member  states 
total  $9,000,000.  Yet  delegates  asked  for  dozens  of  new 
projects  at  their  recent  conference  in  Florence,  Italy. 

In  a  statement  on  Point  Four,  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEIA  &  AASA  warns  that 
“technical  assistance  can  never  be  merely  technical,”  for 
it  involves  “adding  new  elements  to  an  existing  culture.” 
Therefore,  the  commission  writes.  Point  Four  gives  rise 
to  a  revolutionary  undertaking  in  the  field  of  education 
and  social  engineering.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  adds,  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  will  depend  on  the  development  of 
appropriate  forms  of  organized  education. 

Principles  and  proposals  which  the  commission  believes 
should  guide  the  program  are  presented  in  Point  Four 
and  Education,  published  last  month  by  the  NEIA  (price: 
20^) .  Signed  into  law  last  month,  the  program  authorizes 
expenditure  of  $35,000,000  for  the  advance  of  science  and 
technology  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  begun. 

Federal  aid  requires  minimum  eontrols 

if  education  is  to  be  thereby  improved,  according  to 
Willard  6.  Spalding,  dean  of  the  College  of  Eklucation  at 
the  U.  of  Illinois.  In  the  July  issue  of  NatiorCs  Schools, 
he  writes:  “Pouring  money  into  poor  schools  without  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  become  better  does  nothing  for  children 
.  .  .  Paying  higher  salaries  to  half-trained  teachers  does 
not  improve  them  or  the  schoob  in  which  they  teach.” 
Dean  Spalding  disagrees  with  both  opponents  and  advo- 
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cates  of  federal  aid,  who  seem  to  be  in  accord  that  any 
federal  authority  over  education  is  undesirable.  These 
four  minimum  controls,  he  believes,  should  accompany 
federal  aid:  (1)  a  national  minimum  standard  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  (2)  a  national  maximum 
standard  for  class  size  (3)  a  national  minimum  standard 
for  the  size  of  school  districts  (4)  a  national  minimum 
standard  for  expenditures  per  child  for  books  and  supplies. 

By  the  6th  birthday  of  the  GI  Bill  on  June 
22,  seven  million  ex-servicemen  and  women  had  at  some 
time  or  another  received  training  under  the  law’s  educa¬ 
tional  provisions,  the  Veterans  Administration  reports. 
So  far,  the  program  has  cost  approximately  $10  billion 
in  tuition,  supplies  and  subsistence  allowances.  But  only 
4%  of  all  veterans  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to 
further  GI  Bill  education.* 

In  easinK  excise  and  admissions  taxes, 

the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  has  approved  these 
changes  which  specifically  benefit  schools:  (1)  repeal  of 
the  admissions  tax  on  high  school  entertainments  and 
sporting  events  (2)  repeal  of  the  10%  tax  on  sporting 
goods  used  predominately  by  schools,  such  as  baseballs, 
basketballs,  footballs  (3)  removal  of  the  25%  tax  on 
school-to-hospital  and  school-to-home  telephone  and  radio 
services  which  provide  educational  facilities  for  bedridden 
and  handicapped  children.  A  House  vote  on  the  bill  is 
imminent. 

Last  month  the  committee  also  voted  to  tax  unrelated 
business  activities  of  educational  institutions.  An  unre¬ 
lated  business  activity,  the  committee  specified,  is  one  in 
which  the  goods  or  services  produced  are  not  primarily  for 
students.  But  these  income  sources  would  remain  tax- 
free:  interest,  dividends,  royalties,  capital  gains  and  rents. 

To  end  “lease-back”  practices,  the  committee  took 
special  action.  Previously  some  educational  institutions 
and  foundations  have  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  business 
or  property,  then  have  rented  it  back  to  its  original  owner 
on  a  long-term  lease,  thereby  giving  the  lessee  benefits  of 
tax-exemption.  The  committee’s  answer:  a  tax  on  rents 
when  derived  from  a  lease  which  runs  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  when  borrowed  funds  were  used  to  buy  the 
property  which  is  leased. 


^CORRECTION :  Under  the  GI  Bill,  most  veterans 
must  start  their  courses  by  July  25,  1951,  if  they  want 
to  continue  after  that  date.  In  a  report  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  extending  the  deadline,  the  date  was 
erroneously  given  as  July  25,  1952  in  the  Jund  20 
issue  of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY. 


membership  averages  125  persons,  with  larger  organiza-  |k 
tions  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Usually  members  present  U 
a  complete  cross-section  of  the  community,  representing 
all  labor,  veterans’,  business,  industrial,  professional,  agri¬ 
cultural,  religious,  governmental,  parent  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations.  While  most  councils  encourage  all  citizens  to 
attend  meetings,  frequently  an  executive  board  of  12  mem¬ 
bers  does  the  active  planning.  Groups  operate  on  small 
budgets.  What  money  they  have  often  comes  from  other 
community  bodies.  Early  project  of  90%  of  the  councils: 
a  study  of  existing  school  conditions. 

A  report  on  the  citizens’  school  council  movement. 
New  York  Times  Education  Editor  Benjamin  Fine  con¬ 
cludes,  could  be  entitled  “What’s  Right  with  American 
Education.” 

Good  public  relations  is  a  by-prodnet  of 

an  effective  type  of  classroom  instruction  advocated  by 
L.  J.  Van  Etten,  of  Western  Illinois  State  College.  In  the 
May  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Illinois 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  he  proposes  frequent  talks 
by  local  citizens  before  various  classes.  For  instance,  he 
suggests,  police  department  representatives  should  be 
called  in  when  classes  study  safety;  general  business 
classes  should  hear  talks  by  business  leaders  and  managers 
of  cooperatives;  groups  studying  conservation  should  hear 
from  Soil  Conservation  Services;  arithmetic  and  mathe¬ 
matics  classes  should  contact  bankers  and  insurance  repre¬ 
sentatives  when  they  study  money,  credit  or  insurance. 

If  such  projects  are  soft-pedaled  as  “public  relations,” 
stressed  as  “improvement  in  education,”  good-will  toward  H 
schools  is  destined  to  result,  Mr.  Van  Etten  predicts.  * 

^^Our  School  Population,’*  annual  report  of  the 
NEA  to  the  public,  is  presented  as  an  aid  to  those  who 
must  adjust  educational  opportunity  to  the  needs  of  the 
years  ahead.  In  1949-50,  the  report  notes,  total  school 
enrollment  was  26,635,000.  By  1959-60,  it  will  be 
34.091,000.  The  additional  students  will  require  750,500 
additional  teachers,  $10  billion  in  new  school  construction.  1 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  American  education  system  ’ 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  NEA  stresses  that 
the  abnormal  wartime  birthrate  is  only  partly  to  blame 
for  overcrowding  in  schools.  Other  factors  given:  popula¬ 
tion  shifts,  lengthened  school  terms,  increased  holding 
power  of  schools,  abolition  of  child  labor,  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws,  increase  in  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  family.  But  the  most  important  single  cause 
is  psychological,  the  report  adds,  explaining,  “It  is  the 
aspiration  of  parents  for  their  children  to  receive  greater 
educational  advantages  than  they,  themselves,  received.” 


Administration 


Local  citizens’  school  committees  through¬ 
out  the  nation  now  number  approximately  300,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  recently  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Impelled  by  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools,  about  half  of  the  groups  have  been  formed  during 
the  past  year.  The  commission  predicts  that  by  the  end 
of  1950,  at  least  500,  possibly  1,000,  will  be  in  operation. 

While  local  groups  vary,  the  T imes'  investigation  found. 


Advance  in  sebool  libraries  during  the  past  i 
year  is  summarized  by  Sara  Malcolm  Krentzman,  library  ■ 
consultant  for  the  Florida  State  Dept,  of  Education,  and  • 
editor  of  the  School  Library  section  of  the  Library  Journal. 
She  believes  these  developments  have  significance:  (1) 
founding  of  city,  county  and  state  associations  for  student 
library  assistants,  and  the  stirring  of  interest  in  establish- 
ing  a  national  organization  (2)  the  trend  toward  making 
the  school  library  the  center  of  all  instructional  materials  ^ 
(3)  announcement  of  the  Dept,  of  Elementary  School  ^ 
Principals  that  its  1951  yearbook  will  deal  with  “The  ■ 
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Library  in  the  Elementary  School”  (4)  the  trend  to  keep 
school  libraries  open  in  the  summertime  to  young  people, 
and  in  some  cases,  to  the  entire  community. 

Since  the  first  central  school  was  established 
in  New  York  State  25  years  ago  last  month,  387  rural 
areas  —  80%  of  New  York’s  rural  communities  —  have 
been  reorganized  into  central  school  districts. 

Now  proceeding  with  a  plan  to  invigorate  their  school 
systems  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5),  teachers  and 
administrators  of  central  schools  will  take  part  in  eight 
workshops  at  New  York  univerities  and  teachers  colleges 
this  summer. 

This  past  spring,  some  1,200  central  school  staff  mem¬ 
bers  took  time  from  regular  teaching  duties  to  visit  other 
central  schools.  Their  objective;  to  note  only  what  was 
good  about  the  school  system,  then  contribute  their  find¬ 
ings  to  an  inventory  of  ideas. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Great  Force  for  Better  Schools,”  Virgil  Rogers.  School  Man¬ 
agement,  June  1950.  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  (How  a  local 
citizens'  committee  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  aided  the  school 
staff  in  upgrading  educational  facilities.) 

Driver  Education  and  Public  Support,  NEA  Safety  Commission 
&  Nat.  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  Free.  (A  guide  for  obtaining  public  acceptance  of, 
and  cooperation  in  high  school  driver  education  programs. ) 

Superviaion  for  Better  Schools — The  Role  of  the  OfiBcial  Leader 
in  Program  Development,  Kimball  Wiles.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  330p.  $3.75.  (The  job  of  the  school  leader  in 
a  democratically  administered  system.) 

"How  to  Organize  Local  Citizens  Committees,”  Henry  Toy,  Jr. 
Nation’s  Schools,  July  1950.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11. 
(Although  the  director  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools  believes  there  is  no  set  answer  as  to  how  local 
groups  should  be  organized,  he  presents  d  few  general  suggestions 
based  on  the  experiences  of  successful  groups.) 

Our  Children  and  Our  Elementary  Schools,  annual  report  of 
Marquette  Public  Schools,  Marquette,  Mich.  (An  analysis  of 
elementary  school  experiences;  an  explanation  to  parents.) 

You  and  the  Principal,  Dorothy  Sebald  &  Paul  H.  Van  Ness.  New 
Jersey  Ed.  Assn.,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.J.  (A  pamphlet 
designed  to  explain  to  citizens  the  work  of  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals,  and  to  suggest  how  principals  should  be  selected.) 


ProiesBionai  Relations 


NfEA  pr<¥sident  probably  will  be  Corma  A. 
Mowrey,  a  classroom  teacher  in  Harrison  County,  W.  Va., 
and  currently  NElA’s  first  vice-president.  Election  takes 
place  this  week  at  the  St.  Louis  NEA  meeting. 

The  NEA,  incidentally,  reports  that  membership  this 
year  has  gained,  reaching  a  new  peak  of  453,700  members 
—  47%  of  the  nation’s  teachers.  But  while  gains  were 
chalked  up  in  seven  states,  losses  were  recorded  in  nine 
others.  (See  below.) 

Union  activity  among  Kentucky  teachers 

has  made  startling  progress  since  the  state’s  legislature 
adjourned  three  and  a  half  months  ago  without  meeting 
teachers’  demands  for  increased  state  aid.  Between  mid- 
March  and  the  end  of  June,  eight  new  AFT  locals  were 
formed,  more  than  as  many  as  had  been  established 
throughout  the  previous  10  years.  “Teachers  feel  that 


the  Kentucky  Education  Assn,  let  them  down  by  mishan¬ 
dling  their  legislative  program,”  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  Teachers  explains,  with  more  locals  aforethought. 

Ilest  training  experience  is  student  teaching, 
according  to  nine  out  of  ten  education  students  partici¬ 
pating  in  an  opinion  survey  conducted  by  G.  D.  McGrath 
of  the  U.  of  Illinois.  Of  697  students,  he  reports,  90% 
agreed  that  student  teaching  was  the  most  valuable  course 
in  the  education  sequence,  as  well  as  the  most  practical. 
Opinions  of  teacher  trainees,  McGrath  suggests,  should 
be  more  frequently  utilized  to  improve  pre-service  train¬ 
ing.  Complete  results  of  his  survey  appear  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educational  Resarch. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Altitudinal  Changes  of  Youth  Group  Leaders  in  Teacher  Training 
— A  Preliminary  Study,”  Henry  S.  Maas.  Jour,  of  Educational 
Research,  May  1950.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (Report 
of  an  investigation  indicating  the  desirability  of  work  with  youth 
groups  as  a  part  of  teacher  educaton.) 

Bibliography  of  Films  for  Teacher  Education,  Nicholas  A.  Fattu  & 
Beryl  B.  Blain.  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington. 
$1.  (An  annotated  list  of  178  films  for  use  in  various  phases  of 
teacher  education.) 

“Life  Begins  Again  at  65,”  Robt.  J.  Havighurst.  Nation’s  Schools, 
JiUy  1950.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  11.  (A  proposal  for  making 
retirement  gradual.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


A  friendly  start  to  the  school  day  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  for  pupils  in  primary  classes.  Such  is 
the  advice  of  a  bulletin  written  by  Viola  Theman,  associate 
professor  of  education  at  Northwestern  U.,  and  published 
last  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U. 

Urging  teachers  to  discard  such  practices  as  insisting 
that  children  remain  at  the  schoolhouse  door  until  a 
signal  is  given  for  them  to  march  in,  the  author  recom¬ 
mends  :  “Children  should  enter  as  they  arrive,  be  permitted 
to  greet  the  teacher  and  their  friends  and  to  spend  a  brief 
period  enjoying  some  activity  of  their  choice.” 

Throughout  the  booklet,  A  Good  School  Day,  Miss 
Theman  emphasizes  that  such  a  day  is  not  one  in  which 
a  child  gets  “100”  in  spelling  or  a  gold  star  for  deport¬ 
ment.  Rather,  she  stresses,  it  is  a  day  during  which  he 
actively  participates  in  the  class,  works  hard  on  some 
project  in  which  he  is  interested,  has  a  chance  to  pursue 
his  hobbies,  and  finds  answers  to  questions  that  arouse 
his  curiosity. 

To  put  first  things  first  in  spelling,  Supt. 
Leslie  W.  Johnson  of  Superior,  Wis.,  believes  that  teachers 
should  discard  “test-study”  methods  and  adopt  a  “study- 
test”  plan.  Too  many  teachers,  he  writes  in  the  July  issue 
of  Nation’s  Schools,  continue  to  use  the  age-old  system 
whereby  they  present  words  in  a  trial  test  the  first  of  the 
w'eek,  require  children  to  study  those  they  missed  for 
several  days,  then  give  a  final  test  —  usually  on  Friday. 

When  the  “study-test”  method  is  employed,  he  explains, 
words  are  presented  for  study  first,  and  no  guessing  is 
done  as  to  their  correct  spelling.  The  words  are  identified. 
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located  and  used  in  context  by  means  of  a  variety  of  teach¬ 
ing  devices,  then  written  correctly  by  the  children  — 
whereupon  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  words 
look  in  their  own  handwriting.  After  this  comes  the  test. 
It  is  checked  by  the  students  themselves.  The  teacher,  Mr. 
Johnson  points  out,  has  a  truer  means  of  appraising  the 
child’s  ability  to  spell  —  for  he  sees  it  revealed  in  the 
pupil’s  written  work  in  all  subjects. 

Having  experimented  with  the  two  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  with  1,300  pupib  in  grades  three  through  eight, 
Mr.  Johnson  is  confident  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
in  calling  the  “study-test”  method  vastly  superior. 

Sliindy  of  history  through  headlines  fascin¬ 
ates  students,  according  to  Gladys  Newell,  history  teacher 
in  the  Bethlehem  Central  School  in  New  York.  In  the 
June  issue  of  Central  Ideas,  she  tells  how  her  class  centered 
discussion  of  the  Spanish-American  War  period  around 
headlines  and  reports  found  in  old  newspapers. 

If  files  of  newspapers  are  not  available  locally,  students 
could  make  up  “might-have-been  headlines”  to  further 
their  understanding  of  historical  events,  she  suggests. 

Use  of  ’^flash*’  cards  in  reading  has  been 
criticized  by  three  recent  articles  in  medical  journals, 
according  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer. 
Medical  Assn.  One  author  protested  that  there  are  three 
times  as  many  cases  of  reading  difficulties  among  children 
who  have  been  taught  to  read  by  the  flash  method  as 
among  those  taught  by  the  older  phonetic  method.  Flash 
cards,  he  warned,  make  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  concen¬ 
trate,  sometimes  bring  minor  vision  faults  to  the  surface. 

Physics  tex^tbooks  confuse  students  just 
starting  study  of  the  subject,  complains  Alexander  V. 
Bushkovitch,  associate  professor  of  physics  at  St.  Louis 
U.,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Physics. 
Too  much  material,  he  protests,  is  crammed  into  intro¬ 
ductory  physics  texts,  and  as  a  result,  students  are  short¬ 
changed  on  basic  concepts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Language  Plays  a  Role”  Geo.  &  Fannie  Shaftel.  Elementary 
English,  May  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (The  use  of 
role-playing,  or  the  socio-drama  technique,  in  an  experiment  in 
teaching  of  American  ideals,  conducted  by  the  School  of  Education 
at  Stardord  U.) 

Yearbook  1950 — Research  Findings  Applicable  to  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School.  New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers  Assn., 
1035  Kenyon  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.Y.  95 p.  (Suggestions  culled  from 
current  research  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  in 
high  schools.) 

"A  New  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Latin”  Chas.  I.  Freundlich. 
High  Points,  June  1950.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  (The  author 
proposes  concentrating  on  high-frequency  verb  forms  only  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin. ) 

“Grouping  Children  in  the  Primary  Grades,”  Ada  R.  Polkinghorne. 
Elementary  School  Jour.,  May  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(A  survey  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  combining  children  of  two 
grads  levels  for  primary  teaching. ) 

“Some  Modest  Proposals,”  Arthur  Minton.  High  Points,  May  1950. 
110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (The  author  presents  a  plan 
for  restoring  order  in  grammar  teaching.) 

“Landmarks  and  Goals  in  Rhythm”  W arren  Creel.  English  Jour., 
June  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Suggestions  for  teaching 
rhythm,  rather  than  syllable-count  scansion  of  poetry.  ) 


Curricula 


Citizenship  education  in  rural  schools 

will  be  stimulated  through  a  joint  undertaking  of  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  and  the  U.  of  Nebraska,  according  to  announce¬ 
ments  this  month  from  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Vincent,  executive 
director  of  the  Citizenship  Eklucation  Program  at  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Teachers  College,  and  Dean  F.  E.  Henzlik  of  the 
Teachers  College  at  the  U.  of  Nebraska. 

Early  in  the  year  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20), 
Columbia’s  Teachers  College  reported  that  it  had  received 
§400,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  to  sponsor  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  citizenship  teaching.  As  the  first  step,  eight  school 
systems  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  selected  to  cooperate  in  training  teachers, 
developing  new  methods  and  materials,  forming  new  pro¬ 
grams  which  would  stress  ways  in  which  students  could 
exercise  their  rights  and  obligations  as  citizens.  The  proj¬ 
ect  in  Nebraska  (financed  by  $21,400  of  Columbia’s 
award)  will  be  similar  in  purpose  and  plan  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  schools,  however  its  recommendations  will  be 
particularly  fitting  for  rural  communities. 

Cooperating  with  the  U.  of  Nebraska  Teachers  College 
in  the  project  will  be  the  Nebraska  Cooperative  School 
Study  Council  and  the  Nebraska  State  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction.  Dr.  Royce  H.  Knapp,  professor  of  secondary 
education  at  the  U.  of  Nebraska,  will  direct  the  program. 

A  new  eourse  in  first-year  algebra,  adopted 
this  past  year  in  Philadelphia  public  high  schools,  is  the 
result  of  five  years  of  work  by  a  large  group  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  teachers.  As  outlined  in  a  guide  which  they  have 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  a  mathematics  curric¬ 
ulum  committee  and  widi  the  help  of  outside  experts,  the 
course  places  emphasis  on  teaching  for  understanding, 
rather  man  on  mechanical  use  of  formulas,  and  on  the 
language  of  algebra  and  what  it  means.  Other  noteworthy 
features :  stress  on  the  practice  of  estimating  and  checking 
results,  and  an  elementary  treatment  of  dependence,  varia¬ 
tion  and  functions  concepts. 

Although  the  course  is  being  used  in  all  Philadelphia 
high  schools,  work  of  first-year  algebra  classes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  vary  in  accordance  to  the  aptitudes  and  interests 
of  individual  groups,  explains  Abraham  Piwosky,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mathematics  committee.  The  guide,  however, 
presents  minimum  context  for  each  unit  of  study,  lists 
vocabulary,  inserts  historical  notes,  suggests  aids  for  teach¬ 
ers,  and  proposes  methods  of  teaching  —  notably,  Mr. 
Piwosky  feels,  with  respect  to  verbal  problems.  Many 
types  of  problems  are  proposed,  many  samples  given, 
much  supplementary  material  is  included  for  superior 
students. 

Criticism  of  modern  schooling,  although 
apparently  widespread  throughout  the  country,  stems  pri¬ 
marily  from  highly  vocal  minorities,  according  to  surveys 
recently  made  in  Denver,  Minneapolis  and  Portland  — 
cities  in  which  controversies  over  the  merits  of  “pro- 

f;ressive”  versus  traditional  education  have  been  raging 
or  the  past  year. 

In  Denver,  an  independent  research  service  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  on  public  opinion  as  to  the  school  system’s 
over-all  performance.  Only  one  person  in  10  was  found 
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to  object  strongly  to  the  educational  program,  half  thought 
it  good,  others  thought  it  acceptable,  but  qualified  their 
answers.  In  Minneapolis,  citizens  were  checked  for  their 
opinions  on  one  phase  of  education  —  the  common  learn¬ 
ings  program.  While  almost  half  of  the  community  had 
never  heard  of  it,  approximately  18  persons  favored  the 
program  to  each  11  who  objected  to  it.  In  Portland,  24% 
of  citizens  were  found  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  40%  fairly  well  satisfied,  27%  displeased. 
The  remaining  9%  confessed  they  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  schools  to  answer  questions. 

Of  the  three  school  systems,  Minneapolis  is  the  only 
one  which  has  found  it  necessary  so  far  to  backtrack 
from  scheduled  curriculum  plans  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  those  parents  who  called  for  a  return  to  subject- 
centered  teaching.  Organized  as  the  “Parents  Council,” 
they  recently  prevailed  upon  the  board  of  education  to 
make  common  learnings  courses  optional  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  next  year.  However,  enrollments  for 
next  fall’s  classes  reveal  that  few  students  eligible  for 
common  learnings  courses  have  chosen  traditional  subjects 
instead.  To  this,  the  Parents  Council  protests  that  teachers 
lure  pupib  into  common  learnings  by  promising  abundant 
activities  and  field  trips,  steer  them  away  from  straight 
subjects  by  noting  that  such  courses  usually  carry  home¬ 
work  assignments. 

There  is  some  indication,  incidentally,  that  proponents 
for  a  “return  to  the  fundamentals”  in  various  cities  are 
trying  to  work  together.  At  least,  they  are  seeking  each 
other  out  for  advice. 

Corricnla  of  Catholic  high  schools  are  facing 
major  changes,  according  to  reports  from  a  workshop 
conducted  last  month  at  the  Catholic  U.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Like  the  programs  of  public  schools,  those  of  Catholic 
secondary  schools  origindly  were  planned  for  students 
preparing  to  go  to  college.  The  revision  under  way  is 
designed  to  make  high  school  education  more  valuable 
for  students  who  are  not,  and  to  relate  it  more  realistically 
to  present-day  problems. 

Being  prepared  over  a  10-year  period  by  Catholic  edu¬ 
cators  and  the  Commission  on  American  Citizenship  set 
up  by  the  Catholic  U.,  the  new  program  will  be  completed 
by  1956,  will  include  new  courses  of  study,  textbooks, 
visual  aids,  teacher  training  programs.  Thus  far,  plan¬ 
ners  have  agreed  that  it  should  emphasize  active  citizen¬ 
ship,  the  development  of  better  relations  with  one’s 
fellowmen,  the  role  of  the  home  in  civilization,  and  as  its 
most  important  element,  religion,  and  its  application  to 
social  problems  of  the  day. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Social  Studies  Instruction:  Organization,  Teaching,  and  Super¬ 
vision  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools,  Maurice  P. 
Moffatt.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc,,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  524p.  $4.50. 

“Advanced  Courses  in  the  High  School  Curriculum”  Fred  S.  Dun¬ 
ham.  U.  of  Mich.  School  of  Ed.  Bulletin,  Feb.  1950.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,  (Fifteen  suggestions  for  providing  more  advanced  study  in 
small  high  schools.) 

Education  for  Life  Adjustment — Its  Meaning  and  Implementation, 
Harl  R,  Douglass.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  491p. 
UJ50. 

“A  Communications  Course  for  High  Schools,”  Kenneth  Wine- 
trout.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  May  1950.  180  S.  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  3.  (A  recommendation  for  changing 
emphasis  in  English  courses  from  composition  to  communication. ) 


Guidance 


To  break  in  new  students  rapidly,  the  guid¬ 
ance  department  at  James  Fenimore  Cooper  junior  high 
school.  New  York  City,  has  devised  a  series  of  six  orienta¬ 
tion  worksheets  which  give  incoming  seventh-graders 
practice  in  using  freshly  acquired  information  about  their 
new  surroundings. 

Presented  for  completion  in  weekly  group  guidance 
classes,  the  six  worksheets  concern  the  school  plant,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  the  curriculum,  special  school  services, 
reporting  precedures  and  community  recreation.  Each 
sheet  requires  students  to  supply  missing  information. 
For  instance,  on  the  sheet  “Finding  My  Way  Around  the 
School,”  students  must  fill  in  names  of  rooms  on  a  floor 
plan  of  the  building.  (They  do  this  when  on  a  building 
tour.)  On  the  sheet,  “Become  an  Explorer  [of  Curric¬ 
ulum],”  pupils  must  fill  in  the  names  of  subjects  which 
would  be  helpful  for  listed  jobs  and  everyday  pursuits. 

One  of  the  first  state  career  weeks  was 

sponsored  this  spring  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  in 
Maine  and  the  Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Typi¬ 
cal  activities  of  the  80  schools  taking  part:  (1)  integration 
of  career  studies  into  all  school  subject-matter  (2)  talks 
by  specialists  in  various  professions  and  occupations 
(3)  visits  to  places  of  employment  (4)  career  counseling 
by  guidance  ofiBcers.  According  to  John  C.  Cass,  State 
Director  of  Guidance,  the  week  will  be  scheduled  annually. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Counseling  Interview,  Clifford  E.  Erickson.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  174p.  $1.75.  (Practical  suggestions  on  con¬ 
ducting  interviews;  for  use  by  counselors  in  scht^s,  businesses  or 
social  uork.) 

"Reading  Success  and  Emotional  Adjustment,”  Paul  Witty.  Ele¬ 
mentary  English,  May  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (An 
examination  of  scientific  studies  on  the  relationship  between  read¬ 
ing  problems  and  emotional  disorders.) 

The  Nursery  School — A  Human  Relationships  Laboratory,  Kath¬ 
erine  H.  Read.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  W.  Washington  Square,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  264p,  $3J50.  ( Study  of  human  behavior  as  it  is  revealed 
through  actions  of  nursery  school  children.) 


Religion 


Baccalaarcate  services  in  schoolhonses 

received  a  deep  frown  from  the  State  Dept,  of  Education 
in  New  York  last  month.  Such  services,  it  subsequently 
ruled,  are  religious,  and  therefore  cannot  be  legally  held 
in  public  schools. 

The  matter  had  been  called  to  the  department’s  attention 
by  Catholic  priests  in  Pleasantville  and  Somers,  N.  Y. 
Upon  looking  over  plans  for  interfaith  baccalaureate  pro¬ 
grams  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  high  schools  of  their 
respective  towns,  they  had  found  that  by  participating  in 
the  services,  they  would  be  taking  part  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  other  denominations. 

Upholding  released-time  programs  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York  City,  a  Supreme  Court  justice  in 
Brooklyn  last  month  dismissed  a  petition  which  sought  to 
end  the  school  board  policy  which  permits  public  school 
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children  to  leave  classrooms  for  an  hour  each  week  to 
receive  religious  instruction  elsewhere.  The  justice  ruled: 
“To  permit  restraint  upon  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  grant  released  time  to  our  young  citizens  who 
wish  to  take  religious  instruction  would  constitute  a  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  right  of  religious  freedom.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Mind’s  Adventure,  Howard  Foster  Lowry.  IT estminster  Press, 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7.  154p.  $2.50.  (Discussion  of 
the  problem  of  including  religion  in  the  curriculum  at  colleges  and 
universities. ) 


Student  Activities 


Student  euuneils  have  been  organized  in 

two-thirds  of  all  high  schools  of  the  nation,  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Student  Councils  estimates.  Present  membership  of  the 
association:  4,500. 

Tackling  a  movie  manners  problem,  the 

student  council  of  the  Teaneck  (N.  J.)  high  school  is 

confident  that  it  can  stop  row(^ism  at  movies. 

Last  month  the  manners  of  Teaneck’s  teen-agers  were 
spectacularly  showing,  for  the  manager  of  the  town’s  only 
theater  had  prohibited  their  attendance.  Although  his  ban 
didn’t  hold  (the  owner  of  the  theater  chain  later  revoked 
it),  the  Teaneck  student  council  has  selected  behavior  at 
movies  as  its  No.  1  project  for  next  year,  plans  to  curb 
disturbances,  not  by  scolding  trouble-makers,  but  by 
flailing  those  otherwise  well-behaved  teen-agers  who  have 
been  laughing  at  their  boisterous  friends’  antics. 

550  studentsi  were  in  need  of  a  sbip  last 
month  when  they  reached  New  York  City,  found  that  the 
vessel  chartered  to  take  them  to  Europe  had  been  beached 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  international  code  for  safety 
at  sea.  After  receiving  frenzied  telegrams  from  the  Nat. 
Student  Assn,  (which  had  arranged  the  transportation), 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department  came  through  with  the  offer 
of  a  military  transport. 

Young  ebildron  cboose  television  5  to  1 

in  preference  to  books,  comics,  radio  and  movies,  Dr. 
Florence  N.  Brumbaugh,  director  of  Hunter  College 
elementary  school  in  New  York  City  reported  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Amer.  Booksellers  Assn.  Among  300 
children  polled  at  the  Hunter  school,  she  disclosed,  TV 
drew  the  top  rating,  although  books  became  increasingly 
popular  with  older  children. 

Other  speakers  on  the  convention  panel  discussing 
“Books  &  Television”  contributed  this  information  and 
advice: 

1.  Frances  Clarke  Sayers,  of  the  New  York  City  Pub¬ 
lic  Library — “There  is  something  in  television  which  is 
d  natural  for  stimulation  of  interest  in  reading  and  for 
children’s  guidance.”  Circulation  of  children’s  (also 
adults’)  books  in  New  York  City  libraries  is  up  this  year, 
she  reported.  Often  heavy  withdrawals  follow  TV  story 
hours  sponsored  by  the  library. 

2.  Charles  Sherman,  director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  at  Doubleday  —  “Television’s  appeal  to  children 
is  greater  than  its  appeal  to  anyone  else.”  He  reported  ex¬ 


cellent  sales  success  with  books  of  interest  to  children 
after  promotion  on  TV,  advised  all  whose  business  was 
affected  by  television,  to  immediately  buy,  rent  or  borrow 
a  set. 

3.  Gilbert  Seldes,  writer  and  critic  —  “Parents  should 
permit  children  to  watch  television,  but  insist  that  they  be 
selective.”  Parents  can  do  this,  he  stated,  by  limiting 
viewing  time  so  that  children  may  watch  only  their  favor¬ 
ite  programs. 

Through  a  new  kind  of  yearbook.  New  Paltz 
(N.  Y.)  Central  School  has  emphasized  its  role  as  a  com¬ 
munity  school.  Instead  of  a  traditional-type  annual,  the 
New  Paltz  Hugenot  for  1950  presents  a  record  of  the 
community.  Besides  honoring  seniors,  chronicling  school 
events,  picturing  students,  staff  and  school  facilities,  the 
yearbook  devotes  a  section  to  community  organizations, 
portrays  education  as  a  community-wide  job  to  which  all 
people  and  organizations  contribute. 

**  Adopt  ion’’  of  one-room  schools  has  become 
a  popular  class  activity  at  Indiana  U.’s  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Supplying  their  own  labor  and  funds,  class  members 
aid  a  nearby  one-room  school  of  their  choice  in  repairing 
and  improving  building  and  grounds,  in  setting  up  play¬ 
ground  equipment  and  school  libraries. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  Student  Activities  in  the  High  School,  Gordon  Klopf. 
Wisconsin  High  School  Forensic  Assn.,  1327  U.  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wis.  oOp.  25c. 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


Awards  given  freely  spur  participation 

in  recess  and  noontime  games  at  Multnomah  elementary 
school,  Los  Angeles,  according  to  Principal  George  Blum. 
Each  three  weeks,  he  explains,  children  from  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  divided  into  boys’  and  girls’  I 
teams  of  some  eight  members  each.  Then  for  three  weeks, 
children  concentrate  on  one  game  (for  instance,  softball 
for  boys;  kickball  for  girls).  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
student  referees  and  scorekeepers  choose  a  winner  of  a 
“Sportsmanship”  award  from  each  team;  each  team 
chooses  its  “Best  Athlete”;  each  member  of  the  team  win¬ 
ning  the  game  championship  is  in  line  for  recognition  as 
a  “Champ.”  All  awards,  including  “Service”  awards  for 
pupils  who  refereed,  kept  scores  or  handled  equipment, 
are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Pupils  receive 
pennants  in  appropriate  school  colors  when  they  are  first 
honored;  for  subsequent  citations  they  get  pennant  stripes. 

At  Midwood  high  school  in  New  York  City,  Barney 
Cohen  writes  in  the  June  issue  of  High  Points,  champion-  f 
ships  in  gymnastic  activities  have  built  interest  in  gym 
classes.  These  championships,  conducted  at  the  end  of  the 
school  term,  he  reports,  help  in  balancing  the  prestige 
accorded  gymnasts  and  members  of  varsity  teams. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  I 

Biological  Foundations  of  Health  Education — Proceedings  of  the  || 
Eastern  States  Health  Education  Conference.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  177p.  S2S0.  (Information  on  various  j; 
branches  of  medicine  of  interest  to  health  educators.)  t 
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Audio-Visual 


40  contemporary  American  paintings 

from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Collection  will  be 
sent  on  a  three-year  exhibition  tour  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  starting  next  fall,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
announced  this  month.  Eventually  they  will  become  the 
property  of  schools :  each  year  arrangements  will  be  made 
whereby  educational  organizations  and  institutions  which 
demonstrate  outstanding  leadership  in  the  development  of 
audio-visual  education  will  be  given  one  for  permanent 
retention. 

Owned  by  U.  S.  Senator  Wra.  Benton  (chairman  of  the 
board  of  both  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films),  the  paintings  are  part  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  127  which  has  been  shown  by  art  museums 
throughout  the  nation  for  the  past  five  years. 

Heralded  a§  a  sex  film  for  youngsters. 

Human  Beginnings  is  a  failure,  according  to  a  review  in 
the  current  issue  of  Child  Study,  published  by  the  Child 
Study  Assn,  in  New  York  City.  Written  by  Mrs.  Aline 
B.  Auerbach,  of  the  association’s  family  counseling  ser¬ 
vice,  and  based  on  the  opinions  of  a  group  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  nursery  school  educators  who  attended 
a  showing  of  the  film  under  association  auspices,  the  re¬ 
view  holds  that  the  film  is  an  inadequate  explanation  of 
the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  in  the  family,  and  that  “under 

no  circumstances  should  it  be  recommended  for  direct 
showing  to  children.”  The  picture’s  faults  are  those  of 
omission,  the  critic  contends. 

Produced  by  Eddie  Albert  and  supervised  by  Dr.  Lester 
F.  Beck  of  the  U.  of  Oregon,  the  film,  which  is  purported 
by  its  sponsors  to  be  “background”  for  discussion  of  the 
arrival  of  new  brothers  or  sisters,  is  the  second  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  series  of  sex  education  movies  (the  first:  Human 
Growth). 

!¥ew  building  standards  in  Virginia, 

adopted  recently  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  re¬ 
quire  that  all  classrooms  and  laboratories  be  designed  to 
permit  audio-visual  instruction,  specifically  demand 
“equipment  for  room  darkening.” 

Film  Council  of  America  activities  will  be 
financed  during  the  next  three  years  by  a  new  grant  of 
$16,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  The  second  Carnegie 
award  given  the  council  (the  first,  in  1948,  helped  put  the 
organization  on  its  feet),  it  probably  will  be  the  last 
foundation  aid  the  group  receives.  “The  Film  Council’s 
usefulness  is  now  sufficiently  obvious  to  attract  additional 
funds  from  the  organizations  and  agencies  which  it 
serves,”  Robt.  Lester,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
commented. 

A  central  group  designed  to  promote  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  effective  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials, 
the  Film  Council  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  150 
community  film  groups  during  the  past  four  years.  While 
the  national  body  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
about  films  nationally,  local  groups  concentrate  on  making 
the  materials  available  more  widely  known  and  used 
locally.  At  present,  some  16  national  organizations  are 
I  affiliated  with  the  national  group. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Art  Films,”  See  &  Hear,  May. June  1950.  510  E.  Superior,  Chi¬ 
cago  11.  (Suggestions  for  visualizing  instruction  in  the  arts.  A  list 
of  available  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  on  art,  architecture, 
dance,  drama  and  music  is  included. ) 

“Putting  the  Audio-Visual  Program  on  Wheels,”  Sam  S.  Blanc. 
Nation’s  Schools,  July  1950.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11. 
( A  plan  for  improving  the  portability  of  audio-visual  equipment, 
thereby  facilitating  the  use  of  films  and  other  materials  in  class¬ 
room  instruction.) 

“Show  Pictures  in  Use,”  Margaret  W.  Hudson.  Educational  Screen, 
May  1950.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  (Suggestions  for  conduct¬ 
ing  an  audio-visual  demonstration  for  parents.) 


V  ocational-Mndustrial 


In  training  commercial  teachers,  the  College 
of  Education  at  Bowling  Green  State  U.  (Ohio)  will  ex¬ 
periment  next  year  with  a  new  basic  business  curriculum 
which  will  emphasize  the  broad  purposes  of  business, 
rather  than  vocational  skills.  Such  a  program,  according 
to  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Knepper,  chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  is  in  keeping  with  the  trend  for  study  of 
shorthand  after  high  school.  In  the  new  curriculum,  short¬ 
hand  will  be  optional  for  future  high  school  commercial 
teachers. 

Study  of  six  branches  of  industry  comprises 
the  work  of  an  industrial  arts  class  taught  by  Harold  J. 
Vahue  of  Sherburne  (N.Y.)  Central  School,  according 
to  the  June  Reporter  of  the  Central  New  York  School 
Study  Council.  For  each  of  the  six  fields  (ceramics, 
electricity,  metalwork,  graphic  arts,  textiles  and  wood¬ 
work),  students  investigate  what  it  includes,  something 
of  the  processes  used,  what  jobs  it  offers  and  what 
knowledge  and  skills  are  necessary  to  fill  them.  Before 
the  course  is  completed,  students  visit  an  industry  in 
each  field. 

The  trips.  Mr.  Vahue  explains,  are  arranged  by  an 
Industrial  Arts  Club,  which  functions  primarily  as  a 
ways  and  means  committee.  Before  making  a  trip,  he 
adds,  students  draw  up  a  sheet  of  questions  that  they 
wish  to  have  answered  by  their  guide.  The  information 
thus  obtained  is  used  for  future  study  in  class. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Apprenticeship  —  Past  and  Present.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c.  (Information  on  present-day 
apprenticeship,  and  a  history  of  its  development.) 


Adult  Education 


Adnlt  sebool  enrollmonfs  are  booming  in 

New  York  State,  according  to  reports  from  the  sixth 
annual  Institute  of  Community  Leadership,  conducted  on 
the  Colgate  campus  last  month.  The  past  five  years  have 
seen  a  tenfold  gain  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
attending  adult  classes  in  schools  and  colleges.  While 
enrollment  was  45,000  in  1945,  it  had  jumped  to 
350,000  by  1948,  then  rose  to  500,000  last  year.  Another 
1,500,000  New  York  adults  participated  in  non-school 
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educational  activities,  primarily  in  programs  sponsored 
by  agricultural  extension  services,  labor  organizations, 
civic  groups  and  community  councils,  it  was  estimated. 

The  speed  at  which  adult  education  is  growing  in  New 
York  is  typical  of  its  progress  throughout  the  country, 
educators  at  the  conference  pointed  out.  In  New  Jersey 
last  month,  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  issued  its  1949 
report,  disclosed  that  enrollment  in  adult  courses  had 
risen  from  7,498  in  1945-46  to  29.879  in  1948-49. 


Parent"Teaeher 


Fewer  conventions,  more  stndy  have  im¬ 
proved  the  functioning  of  local  PTA  units  in  Iowa,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  in  the  June  Nat.  Parent-Teacher.  In 
1947,  the  Iowa  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  voted  to 
discard  its  annual  convention,  to  call  its  next  full-scale 
state  meeting  in  1950.  Then,  in  the  intervening  years, 
it  sponsored  state-wide  workshops,  the  first  on  leader¬ 
ship  training,  the  next  on  parent  education.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  type  of  projects  recently  conducted  by  local 
PTA’s  proves  that  the  three-year  plan  has  merit,  state 
oflScers  believe. 

Scheduled  to  meet  for  another  full  convention  this 
fall,  the  organization  is  expected  to  continue  its  triennial 
schedule,  will  decide  then  what  topics  its  1951  and  1952 
work  conferences  should  center  around. 

To  prevent  Ions  of  readinpS  skills,  parents 
should  encourage  children  to  read  for  at  least  30  minutes 
each  day  of  summer  vacation,  advises  Supt.  Richard 
Aspinall,  of  Mooseheart.  Ill.,  the  “Child  City”  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Helping  Children  Solve  Their  Problems.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation,  Internat.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  IT ash.  5,  D.C.  40p.  75c. 
( Anecdotal  accounts  of  how  parents  and  teachers  can  help  children 
with  their  problems.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Private  finanelnyf  for  sehoolhouses  is  being 
considered  in  Georgia,  J.  I.  Allman,  assistant  state  su¬ 
perintendent  reported  last  month.  If  the  state’s  attorney 
general  rules  that  the  procedure  is  legal,  private  builders 
are  expected  to  erect  some  300  school  plants,  lease  them 
to  school  districts  under  long-term  arrangements.  Rentals 
paid  by  school  boards  would  be  applied  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purchase  of  the  buildings. 


Miscellang 


First  and  only  womon%  medical  school 

in  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  Woman’s  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  during  its  Commencement  Week  last  month. 
Although  the  college’s  current  enrollment  is  only  176 
(the  highest  in  the  school’s  history),  WMC  graduates 
account  for  one-sixth  of  all  women  doctors  in  the  country. 


I 
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A  Catalog  of  Records  for  Educational  Use  .  .  , 
was  released  by  Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  this  month. 
Separated  into  elementary,  junior  and  senior  bigb 
school  categories,  the  catalog  indicates  suggested 
curriculum  uses  for  each  selection,  gives  33}^  and 
78  rpm  numbers  and  prices. 

Magazines  for  School  Libraries  .  .  .  together  with  ! 
appraisals  and  buying  information,  are  presented 
in  a  new  guide  published  recently  by  the  H.  W.  j 
Wilson  Co.,  960  University  Ave.,  New  York  52.  The  j 
magazines  included  are  those  most  frequently  used 
in  schools.  Price  of  the  guide:  $2.75. 

Economic  Growth  of  the  U.S.  ...  in  the  past  20 
years  is  emphasized  in  a  new  Economic  Atlas  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 

D.C.  The  atlas  costs  75c. 

"Insect  Zoo"  ...  a  full-color  educational  film 
announced  last  month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  gives  microscopic  and  natural  views  of  these 
seven  common  insects:  katydids,  crickets,  butterflies, 
milkweedbugs,  ladybird  beetles,  ants  and  praying 
mantes.  Recommended  for  primary  grade  science 
classes,  the  film  sells  for  $90  a  print,  or  may  be 
rented  at  $4  per  day  for  the  first  three  days,  at  $1 
per  day  thereafter. 

Science  Recordings  .  .  .  available  through  loan  from  ' 
the  Script  &  Transcription  Exchange  of  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education,  now  include  30  recorded  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  Adventfres  in  Research  radio  series  : 
sponsored  by  Westinghouse.  The  programs  are  re¬ 
corded  on  16-inch  discs  at  33  1/3  rpm. 

How  Recreation  Facilities  Pay  off  ...  for  the 
communities  and  companies  providing  them  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  new  20-minute  film,  A  Chance  to  Play, 
recently  produced  bv  the  March  of  Time  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  General  Electric.  For  use  in  promoting 
support  for  community  recreation,  the  film  is  avail¬ 
able  for  loan  without  charge  to  recreation  workers, 
may  be  purchased  at  cost  through  General  Electric 
sales  offices  by  others. 

Another  film  recommended  for  adult  audiences: 

Teach  Them  to  Drit>e.  Designed  to  champion  be- 
hind-the-wheel  driver  instruction,  the  film  mav  be 
borrowed  from  the  Assn,  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com¬ 
panies,  60  John  St..  New  York  7. 

Models  of  the  Original  Globe  Playhouse  ... 
which  will  help  students  realize  how  plays  were 
presented  in  Elizabethan  days,  are  being  produced 
by  the  Loomis  Laboratory,  17  Miller  Ave.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  40.  Mass.  I 

A  High  School  Text  for  Family  Life  Education  ...  j 

was  published  last  month  by  Prentice-Hall.  Inc..  i 

70  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11.  Its  title  :Per5ona/  Adjust-  I 

ment,  Marriase,  and  Family  Living.  Its  authors:  j 

Jiidson  and  Mary  G.  I.andis.  ! 

Among  Vacation-Time  Educational  Books  ... 
released  by  publishers  this  spring  is  50  Learning 
Games,  bv  Caroline  Horowitz  and  published  by  the 
Hart  Publishing  Co..  101  W.  .5.5th  St.,  New  York  19, 

N.Y.  For  four  to  seven-vear-olds,  the  book  presents 
problems  of  addition  and  spelling  in  game  form. 
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